THE PRIME MINISTER

military affairs. He knew little of Europe and disliked what he knew. He
had deep knowledge of British party politics, and represented in a broad way
some of the strengths and many of the infirmities of our Island race. He had
fought five general elections as leader of the Conservative party and had won
three of them. He had a genius for waiting upon events and an imperturba-
bility under adverse criticism. He was singularly adroit in letting events
work for him, and capable of seizing the ripe moment when it came. He
seemed to me to revive the impressions history gives us of Sir Robert
Walpole, without of course the eighteenth-century corruption, and he was
master of British politics for nearly as long.

Neville Chamberlain, on the other hand, was alert, businesslike, opinion-
ated and self-confident in a very high degree. Unlike Baldwin, he con-
ceived himself able to comprehend the whole field of Europe, and indeed
the world. Instead of a vague but none the less deep-seated intuition, we had
now a narrow, sharp-edged efficiency within the limits of the policy in which
he believed. Both as Chancellor of the Exchequer and as Prime Minister he
kept the tightest and most rigid control upon military expenditure. He was
throughout this period the masterful opponent of all emergency measures.
He had formed decided judgments about all the political figures of the day,
both at home and abroad, and felt himself capable of dealing with them. His
all-pervading hope was to go down to history as the great Peace-maker, and
for this he was prepared to strive continually in the teeth of facts, and face
great risks for himself and his country.1

Every man is the prisoner of his environment; and history, so far as
it has been written, has dealt hardly with the reputations of Lord
Baldwin and Mr Neville Chamberlain because they directed affairs
during the rise of Hitler. They were the leaders of a group known to
their opponents as * The Guilty Men V though that phrase is sometimes
limited to the cMen of Munich', who pressed the policy of appeasement
after Lord Baldwin's resignation in 1937. Lord Baldwin himself has
found an able defender in his son; clearly he was a sympathetic person,
but his direction was weak and his control lax. So far, the most that has
been said in favour of Mr Neville Chamberlain is that, in a well-worn
groove, he was a most efficient administrator. He was much less of
a politician and much more of an administrator than any of his imme-
diate predecessors. At the Ministry of Health he brought order into

1 Winston Churchill, The Second World War (2nd ed.), I, pp. 199-200.
3 Cato, Guilty Men (over 200,000 copies were sold).
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